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Till the World’s Hopes Are Dust 

Yea, England, England, England, /■ 

Till honour and valour'are dead, • 

Till the world’s great cannons rust, 

Till the world's great hopes are dust, 

Till faith and freedom be fled, ' 

Till wisdom and justice have parsed 
To sleep with those who sleep in the many- 
chambered Vast, * 

Till glory and knowledge are charnelled dust in 
dust, • ; 'j - 

To,all that is best in tjie world’s unrest, 

In heart and mind you are wed. W. Wilfred Campbell 




& 




It may seem a new idea in these tumultuous 
. days, but in truth it is our War Aim and. 
our Peace Aim too. Whatever may ■ befall us, 
we have nothing but goodwill for all mankind, 
Mr Eden’s speech at the Mansion House is probably 
the greatest speech that he has made, and it * 
must have thrilled a‘stricken world with its vision 
of the years to come. Almost we 'could hear 
Tennyson’s Nightingale singing : ' ' ; " 

■ And the Nightingale thought; “ 1 have 
’ / ■ f [ \ sung many.songs / . ' - • 

’ But never a one so gay, * 

..... ■ For he sings of what the world will be 
' . , When the years have died away ” T 

, Although it is right and inevitable that we should 
finish the War before we begin the Peace, it is an 
inspiration; to know that if the powers of evil 
should crack suddenly there will be a helping hand 
waiting, and a. well-filled larder ready, for the 
hungry ynillions of the Wilderness. 

In the Scales of History 

In war we are doing the biggest thing the world 
has ever seen. It is doubtful if half our people 
realise the vastness of the enterprise we have in 
hand. It is probably greater than all the wars 
we have ever fought put together, and. we entered 
on it unprepared.- When the historian of these - 
times, knowing. the state of : Germany’s Prepared- * 
ness, weighs the chances 0F1939 in tlie- scales of 
ihistory, ;he will think it the most heroic act in 1 
pur annals that the Island attacked the Colossus. 

- J-Je will know well that on that Third' of Septem¬ 
ber, the last lovely day of Peace in Europe, the 
British Government was conscious that it was not 
ready, that the field of battle “was ■ beyond its . 
reach, that'nation after nation was bound to go 
down, that France was not to be relied upon, and 
that it must look into the dark future as a lonely 
warrior, a David with a few pebbles in his sling 
against a Goliath with the mightiest accumulation 
of scientific weapons of. barbarism ever . known * 
since the world began. ■ • • 

We need hot be ashamed that it was so ; let 
us, rather be proud and think" tjiat.it adds an 
inch to the stature of every Englishman and 
Scotsman and Welshman in these islands that, 
standing-on liis Molehill, he faced the Matterhorn 
of Barbarism to save the world from shame. \Lct T 
us not apologise that we put our strength , into 
peace and not .into war, for it is the strength of 
■peace that will vanquish war and fling Hitlcrisni 
into .dust. ,\ 

x Our New Order / 

And yet, while we build up arms.to fight and 
hold the enemy back, we plan for the peace that 
will sweep these infamies into oblivion and endow 
mankind with] that security for which it yearns.- 
Hitler is not the only man with a ; New Order. 
His is the oldest order in the world, the Order of . 
Slavery, worthy of tlie Australian Blackfellow, 
whose woman [comes after the dingo. He would 
crush all nations, making them hewers of wood 
and drawers of water for a Germany exploiting the 
world anch dictating terms to it. It is his aim to 
make, all othtir nations dependent on Germany, 
reducing their .standard of living until they are. 
degraded as the slaves of his arrogant State, The 





; German will strut about the earth as its Overlord ; 
the rest of us will be kicked off tire pavement. 

; That is Hitler’s New Order, now prevailing in 
a dozen' countries and prepared for us. Against 
it we have a New. Order of ‘our own which we 
offer to all nations with'the power to, establish it, 
which Hitler has not. Our . Order is that of the 
Four Freedoms'which Mr Ropsevelt .has so well 
set .'forth and which .Mr Edeii has now so well 
supported. President Wilsoiyhad Fourteen Points, 
and they were,far too many; Mr Roosevelt is 



satisfied with four, and they will be. acceptable 
and workable for all. They are these : . 

Freedom of Speech and Freedom ol Faith *"■ 

Freedom from Want and Freedom from Fear • - - 

It is enough. They are the Tour needs of free 
men in a free world—The freedom to say and write 
and read ,what we will; the freedom to believe 
what we will and worship as we will; the right 
to a fair share of the good things of the world and 
the reward of honest toil; and the right to be free 
from the constant menace of * war , arid all the 
. calamities that come in its train. 

Four Things Being Done 

It is on the banner of the. New Order of the 
English-Speaking Race, with all the power of six 
hundred million people and the inexhaustible 
riches of the British Empire and the United States 
behind it. They are committed to see that the 
old order, changes, yielding place td.new. The 
triumphant Democracies will give Civilisation, a 
final chance to rid itself of the curse'that has 
afflicted it so long. They will give each hati6ri , 
, an opportunity to begin again, to breathe freely, 
to plan of its own free will, to choose its own way 
in the^world so long as it is a good neighbour and 
.not an assassin. 1 N ’• ■ 

pouR Things are 1 ; already being done. , We are 
working out a system of international exchange 
in which the trading of goods and services will 
be the chief thing. We are pooling our resources 
to destroy the Gangster Government of Germany 
and to save the German people from their clutches. 
We arc building up immense stocks r of food and 
materials for the reclamation of the wilderness 
Hitler has made in Europe and the reconstruction 
of civilised society. We are consulting oil. all 
these matters with the other Governments now 
exiled among us, two of which have already agreed 
to work together Tor the welfare of the Poles, 
the Czechs, and the Slovaks. We have already, 
done bold things to secure these noble ends, for 
we have bought up the whole Australian wool-clip 
and the whole of Egypt’s cotton crop. 

The World’s Hope - 

. IT is something to set against the new Nazi 
Order of human misery, and it will send a thrill 
through the heavy hearts of Hitler’s slaves.' They 
bide, their hour. They wait’ their chance. • The 
, disappearance of the Nazis will leave the world 
bankrupt, full of suffering peoples, hungry "children, 
homeless* families,x with nothing left but Hope for 
all this stricken multitude. But Hope will now be 
quickened. It will endure as in the famous 
picture by G. F. Watts, where the harpist sits on 
’ the top of the world bringing music from the last 
string when all the rest are broken. It will 
endure, as Shelley says, till Hope creates, out of 
its own wreck, the thing it contemplates. It will 
endure till every country has' escaped its curse 
and; till some scheme. has been devised by which 
Barbarians can no more plan The destruction of 
Europe, by which Germany can no more break up 
the peaceful life other neighbours; and under which 
will be secured good economic health for every land. 

It is good, inTh'e dark hours of the fight, to think 
of the glory of the end of it. There is no power 
. on earth that .can prevent our vision coming true. 

Arthur Mee 
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The Shame of My and 
the Hope of Syria 


/^\ne of the most poignant, 
V decisions a British Gov-, 
ernment has ever had to make 
was forced upon it by the 
surrender of Syria to the 
Nazis by the Vichy .men who 
misrule France. It .became 
instantly needful that ohb 
forces should protect * this 
sacred land from the foul 
stain of Hitlerism, and the 
British troops, on crossing the 
Syrian border from Palestine, 
entered the country with a 
proclamation of independence 
for the Syrians anil an appeal 
to them to aid our Army Tn 


driving out the enemy who 
would make them, slaves. 

General Waved's appeal to 
French soldiers in Syria was 
nobly addressed to the “ Com¬ 
rades of yesterday's fighting, 
Associates in the victory of to¬ 
morrow," and General de 
Gaulle's, appeal - was equally 
friendly and assuring to the 
Arab and the French popu¬ 
lation. 

It is good to look forvvard 
to the rise of a new Syria, free 
and independent, which would 
help to consolidate, the Arab 
World.pf the Middle East.. - 


Who-Are-You ? Discs For the Eskimo 


•pni Eskimos in Canada are 
to have identification discs 
before the end of the year. 

The supplying of these will be. 
among the most arduous duties 
of the most hard-worked census 
officials in the Empire, for so 
elusive are the Eskimos that it 
is calculated that it will take six 
months to track down and 
enumerate the 7000 who live in 
the wide spaces of the North- 
West and Yukon Territories. 

To count and register these 
wanderers, the census men will 
liave to ticivel by boat, sledge, ' 

From Greenland's 
Icy Mountains 

Greenland, so much to the 
fore now, is famous for its Ice 
Cap, one of the two in the 
Northern hemisphere which are 
relics oi the last Ice Age._ The 
other, only recently discovered 
by aeroplane, is a glacier field 
cupped in the mountains of 
Alaska and is 235 miles wide. 
But the Ice Cap of Greenland 
lias an area seven times that of 
Great Britain and in length is 
equal to the distance between 
London and Genoa. 

Though in winter the tem- \ 
perature on its surface falls' to 
76 below zero, the solar radiation 
from its surface is as strong as 
on the Alps on any spring day. 
It is hot enough for mosquitoes, 
and the intensity of the ultra¬ 
violet rays when the sun shines 
is three .times that of anything in 
Englanfl in the hottest June. 

Saying It With 
Flowers 

Spitfires and Hurricanes and 
Blenheims will soon be found in . 
profusion in many gardens. 

No, not the planes, but new 
hybrid carnations introduced by 
a well-known firm of growers and 
named after fighters and bom¬ 
bers. The Spitfire is . described 
as having harlequin Colouring, 
Hurricane is a salmon pink, and 
Whirlwind is a fine mauve. 
Among the bombers, Blenheim 
is'a luscious red, and Wellington 
an apricot shade, while Coastal 
Command planes are represented 
by Sunderland, a massive white 
carnation, and Hudson, of a 
wine shade. Even engines are 
represented among the new 
blooms, with one described as a 
gorgeous fancy, Merlin, named 
after .the wonderful Rolls-Royce 
engine .used in many of our 
fastest planes. 


and .aeroplane .to sealing .and 
whaling camps .-far out on the 
Arctic ice-pack, to trapping, and 
fishing areas inland, to reindeer 
stations,. and to. trading and 
missionary posts along the coast 
and on islands of. the Arctic 
Archipelago. 1 

The Eskimos differ from the 
Indians in : having no tribal 
organisation, and this is why it 
lias been decided to : distribute 
identification discs, which -will 
help the authorities, the^ Royal 
Canadian Mounted Police, in 
ministering to their needs. 

Charlotte Bronte’s 
Little Book 

It is good . news That the 
Bronte Society has been en¬ 
riched recently by the addition 
of a book made no years ago 
by little Charlotte BrontO.. 

Cliarlottc was fond of writing 
miniature books, using a power¬ 
ful magnifying glass to' crowd 
scores of words on one tiny page. 
The book, a magazine bound in 
brown paper from a sugar bag, 
is only one and a half inches high 
and little mpre than an inch 
wide. Each Lilliputian page has 
36 lines of microscopic writing, 
the work of Charlotte when she 
was 14. 

This precious volume, the 
fourth number of the se,cond 
series of the Young Gentleman's 
Magazine made by the precocious 
Bronte children, is the gift of 
Mrs Charlotte Bramvell Nicholls 
of Exmouth, a descendant . of 
Charlotte's husband. 

The Radium > 
Fire Watcher 

Radium has been used for 
many curious things, from 
medical healing to enabling us 
■ to read our watches v iii the 
dark. ‘ But who could have fore¬ 
seen that it would one day be 
used to detect the presence of 
incendiary bombs ? It is never¬ 
theless being used for this 
purpose. A 

Two metal cylinders are placed 
in the roof of the building, one 
of which is fined with a radio¬ 
active material, the other being 
plain. Air is free to pass through 
the cylinders, and when con¬ 
taminated by smoke or fumes 
the electric condition of the 
radium-coated one is changed 
more tlian that of the other. In 
this way a very delicate electric 
balance is upset, and an alarm 
> bell is set ringing. ’ ■ ‘' 7 * 


Honour the 
Sailor 

In the Great War the mercan¬ 
tile marine lost nearly 1 15,000 
men through enemy action, com¬ 
pared with the Royal Navy's 
loss of 33,500. In the present war 
it appears that the Royal Navy 
is losing less and the mercantile 
service more. 

However that may prove to. 
be, our privately employed sailor- 
men are as much Service men as 
those who venture their lives in 
the Navy, Army, and Air Force. 
Their risks are probably greater 
than those- of any service save 
the RAF. 

, Why not give them the ranks, 
privileges, and uniforms of the 
men of the Royal Navy ? They 
, work and suffer for the. nation,-, 
and it is as true of Them as of' 
our gallant airmen that the few 
work marvels for, the many. 

Not a day passes but some of 
them are lost To us. Our lives 
>are conditioned by, their, service, 
but few of,us come into contact 
- with them or fully. realise the 
conditions of their arduous work. 
The seas are always perilous, and 
in peace as in. war the sailor 
ranks among our most indispens¬ 
able public servants. - / 

Strawberry Time 

This is the month of straw¬ 
berries, growing wild in favoured 
hedgerows but cultivated out of 
all recognition by the gardeners 
here and in foreign parts. * 

Some seem altogether English, 
like the Royal Sovereign, which 
ripens early. It comes in mid¬ 
season. Then there is the 
Huxley Giant,' but that came 
from California,, and the Tardine 
de Leopold, which downtrodden 
but unconquerable Holland used 
to send us in such quantities.- 
It was always' earliest and 
cheapest on the street barrows/ 

The United States sent a straw¬ 
berry rather like the Royal 
Sovereign which Maidstone has 
cultivated with great success, and. 

• from Scotland, which prolongs 
the June season well into July, 
came the Campbell seedling. It 
is from Dumfries that.the Camp¬ 
bells will be coming. 

A Bag From 
the Queen 

When Mabel Knidds, aged, 14, 
was taking part in the procession 
at the end of Windsor's War 
Weapons Week,, she dropped her 
handbag as she marched past 
the King, and Queen. Princess 
Elizabeth saw a lorry crush the 
bag, and drew the Queen's atten¬ 
tion to it. Mabel's name and 
B address was taken, and a new 
handbag with a note saying that 
it was from the King and Queen 
was sent to her, 

THINGS SEEN 

A London air-raid shelter 
draped with Persian rugs labelled 
with British triumphs, such as 
Addis Ababa, Matapan, Keren, 
Taranto: . 

■ An old Yorkshirenian of 75 
climbing 400 feet up Bempton 
Cliffs in search of eggs. 

Spurgeon's Tabernacle lying in 
ruins. . 

Moscow under snow in June. 

A bowl of daffodils on the 
table in a ruined house. 


Little /Mews Reels 


<sJt Bartholomew's Hospital 
has been • hit several times 
during air raids','but full services 
have been maintained and many . 
operations performed by emer¬ 
gency lighting. / *, ' 

The Premier of Siam has appealed 
to Siamese women to be. fashionable 
by wearing long" hair and’ longer 
skirts. ' ' . 

Fifty years ' service at. the Doncaster 
Public Library is the proud record 
of Mr R. Sleight . ’ • V 

A letter by- a Berkshire 
Organiser of .the W V S, to . 
a friend * in New South Wales, 
asking Australians to collect for 
a mobile canteen, has resulted in 
^11,400 being raised, enough for 
20 canteens. 

In order that night fighter pilots 
shall pot miss the sunshine, * Lord 
Nuffield has given sun-ray apparatus 
for them, ' 

The last German Kaiser, who made 
: the Great War tvhibhbrought Germany 
*to beggary, has died in the midst of 
the Hitler war , an almost forgotten 
man of no importance. - 

■Jiie repair of damaged. hopscs 
is going on so well that in 
one week 32,009 in London and 
.40,000 in the provinces were 
given first-aid attention to render 
them weatherproof. ■ 

• We hear of an enterprising Surrey 
bank clerk, who grows his own 
vegetables, has honey from his bees, 
eggs front his poultry, milk from 
his goats, arid' fish from his./own 
fishing., . ■ v ' 


- Three times this ’year a mail un¬ 
known has called at the office of the 
British Minister in -Dublin . and 
handed in sums of money towards the 
cost of the warr •*, 

Tjie entire Cheddar cheese out¬ 
put of Ontario and Quebec 
is now reserved' for export to 
Britain. - 

Mr and Mrs Laurance Halcrow, 
of South Shields, two of the most 
popular members of the Salvation 
Army in the North; have celebrated 
their diamond wedding. 




r JTiE. Nazi Barbarians, not hav¬ 
ing , been able to find out 
who pulled down the Swastika 
on the Acropolis, have threatened 
to shoot anybody' who does it 
again. T - 

May was the quietest month for 
the lifeboat service since war began. 


. During the , first year of . the 
flying-boat service between Austral id 
and New. Zealand 1500 passengers 
and more than $5,000 lbs of mail have 
been edrried. 

The hard-working folk oi 
Durham", and Northumberland 
.are contributing ^1000 a week 
in pennies to ■ the War Needs 
Fund' organised, by. the Lord 
Mayor of Newcastle. 

A. man has been beheaded in 
Berlin for listening to'.wireless 
news from London. 

The London 'steamer Banos has 
earned £5000 for the owners, £2000 
for the crew, and £500 for the master, 
by. towing the Whitby.steamer.Larpoot 
through a week's .severe gales and 
saving it from Germdn planes. 

Over /300 has been sent to 
’ the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
by the sheep farmers of Tierra 
del Fuego. . . / 

An East.African tank regiment 
came the other" day into a dust-, 
storm which, it. was. ; said, could 
have been cut with knifp. . ^ 

The Germans An Greece, have, been 
collecting all... gramophone records 
insulting Mussolini. \ ... ... 

Sweden has now a. blood test for 
drunken drivers ; a. .certain -per¬ 
centage of alcohol, in the .blood will 
mean that the subject is unfit, and 
. unsafe for driving,. 


Scout .and Guide News Reel 

Tn ' spite of /depleted numbers *Two Scout Silver Crosses, two 


resulting from 'evacuation, 


Gilt .Crosses, and a Certi- 


thc nth Enfield Troop has, ficate of Gallantry have been 
collected 50 tons of waste paper awarded to choir boys of Christ 
and three sacks of silver paper. Church, Woburn Square, London, 
Old" steel helmets have been for gallantry-in fighting fires. 


collected by Scouts of Saskat¬ 
chewan in a house-to-house canvass 


Receiving a request from the 
Air Ministry for/ cotton reels, the 


of veterans of the Great War ; the Guides collected 42,090 in a week- 
hats, are being sent to England for end. We hear that 12 Guides in 
civilian war workers. Betch worth collected 371 in one 

Lanarkshire Guides have raised c l a Y* ’ .• ■ *. 

the money to buy their 'own Mobile . The Forestry Commission has 
Canteen, which is staffed by Guidcrs enlisted the help of Scouts of 
and Rangers and is working with Northumberland in the. collection of 
ARP services. \ fir cones for seed. ’*" * "■/ 

What About It, Coal Controller? 


Jt will be a national scandal 
if our coal troubles are not 
ended before another winter 
makes them acute again. Here 
is a commodity which we do not 
have to import from overseas, 
which is entirely under our own 
control; yet there has been 
more trouble over it than with 
wheat, four-fifths of which has 
to be imported. This is not very 
creditable to the Government. 

When the war began the 
mines were busy supplying coal 
not only for ourselves but for 
our French friends. With the 
collapse of France a great market 
disappeared ; many miners 
became unemployed, or sought 
other work, or became soldiers. 

So we reached the winter, 
when it was fopnd that our coal 
stocks failed and that transport 


by rail and coastwise had become - 
seriously affected by raids and 
minefields. 

At the same time our new 
munition factories were growing 
and demanding more fuel. .Then 
followed, the inclement Spring of 
1941, with its unexpected call , 
for abnormal supplies of fuel for 
the home. , 

, There now seems to be good 
hope of greater supplies. The' 
miners are to get more pay. and 
it is hoped'this will enable us to 
build up stocks for next winter, 
now. only four months, alieac]. 
All those concerned in coal 
output, transportation, and dis¬ 
tribution have a serious respon-* 
sibility in a matter which affects 
every war and peace purpose 
and is entirely within our own 
control. 
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Our Revolutionary Times Old Oak The Carrier Carries On 


'Those who wish to understand 
the war and its possibilities 
should keep their eyes, and 
minds open , for the revolutions 
tbit are taking place in our time. 
Let us note that, as recently as 
the spring of 1940, the para¬ 
chutist was treated by many 
as a novelty, although intelligent 
observers had not failed to 
notice his appearance at man¬ 
oeuvres, mot only in Germany 
but in Russia. Now,' we all 
hear of sensational parachute 
work undreamed of in the text¬ 
books. 

It was said by military experts 
that' air-power could not decide 
a war, because to conquer an 

DRESS BY ACT OF 
PARLIAMENT 

The rationing of clothes,;s not 
so revolutionary an act'as it may 
seem. For more than 300 years 
our ancestors were governed by 
Statutes of Apparel and similar 
Acts, not so much' for the equal 
distribution of supplies as. to 
prevent the spending of^money 
to the impoverishment of the 
individual and of the State. 

No one in receipt of less than 
a certain income was allowed to 
wear furs, skins, 1 or silk, and 
foreign cloth was reserved for 
the use of the royal family. 

People were ., restricted not 
only as to the cost and character 
of their clothes, but size and 
pattern were governed too, and 
officials had the right to stop 
anyone wearing a ruff-too big or 
boots too broad, and to apply 
shears to the offending article 
011 the spot. The rules govern¬ 
ing clothes at the universities of 
Oxford , and Cambridge still 
reflect the policy of those days of 
State-governed fashions. 

GETTING READY 

Blacksmiths at Fittleworth in 
Sussex believe we shall win the 
war, and so sure are they that they 
are already getting ready for the 
day of victory. 

’ For 400 years it has been a custom 
at Fittleworth'for the blacksmiths 
to Fte the anvil whenever a battle 
has been won. It was done when 
we- beat the Armada in .1588, and 
it has been done at every victory 
since. . • 

Now the blacksmiths of Fittlc- 
worth are practising how to fire a 
report on an anvil so that they may 
be ready for the next Peace,. . 

WHAT A FARMER DID 

Disgusted to see cauliflowers 
priced at: tenpence apiece, . or 
in many cases at a shilling, 
a Lichfield farmer loaded up 
wagons of fresh-cut specimens 
and took them to a Midland 
arms factory, where he sold 
them to the workers at 2d and 
3d each, prices' which yielded 
him a satisfactory profit. 


enemy his territory had to bo 
occupied, x and occupation was 
impossible for aircraft. Now 
air-power can convey troops, 
food, and arms. Troop-carrying 
planes can and do land con¬ 
siderable forces,' with machine- 
. guns, field-guns, and howitzers. 

Thus goes by the board the old 
conception that air-power cannot 
seize and occupy a country. 

It was parachute work that 
enabled the Germans, at the 
end of the Greek campaign, to 
seize the peninsula of Pelop- 
ponesus and so cut off thousands 
of British troops' who, but for 
this new power, could have been 
saved by the Navy. 


The Shire Oak of Headingley, 
a part of Leeds, has been in the 
news. There has been much talk 
of strengthening the blackened 
bole, all that remains of a tree 
so old that it may have been 
growing 1700 years ago. 

While the council was debating 
what to do with it the great 
oak suddenly collapsed, and 
today it leans heavily on the 
railings, its long day done. ’ 

Probably the oak was the ‘ 
meeting-place of Saxons, and 
some have believed it to have 
been a place of note, in Roman 
times. Centuries have . passed 
over it, and now this well-loved 
landmark will have to go. 


Qf all the North American 
tribes none give more satis¬ 
faction to the friends of progress 
than the Carrier Indians of 
British Columbia. A survey just 
made of them shows that civilisa¬ 
tion has hardly touched their 
ancient traditions but has im¬ 
proved their circumstances. 

They are a race of hunters, 
trappers, and fishermen who 
dwell in a vast area of country 
between the coastal mountain 
ranges and the Fraser and 
Skeena Rivers. To all appear-' 
ance they are still a primitive 
people retaining their matri¬ 
monial clans, and fishing, in dug- 
out canoes or setting trap lines 


NEWS FROM A FRENCH 
VILLAGE 

, This story has lately been told 
concerning a certain French 
village. Someone painted a large 
pig on the wall of a building in 
the village. The pig was a man 
whose name we will not adver¬ 
tise, and underneath was written 
this inscription : » 

Who feeds -• this fat pig ? 
France . 

Who will kill it ? England . 

Who will cure it ?. America , 

Who will eat it ? Russia . 

KING DANDELION 

Lilac and laburnum come and go, 
but the dandelion stays on, King of 
\Veeds. It flaunts its golden crown 
for nine months of the year, thrust¬ 
ing heavy tap roots into the ground 
but flourishing anywhere, in soil rich 
or poor, rocky or dusty, wet or dty. 

It may grow tall, but its low 
underslung stem and leaves cast a 
shade and prevent other plants 
from growing near it. It flourishes 
better than any bay tree, because 
its plumes carry as many as 15,000 
seeds, to be borne far and wide on 
the air, and bring up numbers that 
seem never to grow less. 


for salmon. Their wealth in 
these, and in the furs from their 
hunting and trapping, is increas¬ 
ing. . Education has come with 
the white man, but they retain 
their old nobility from the days 
when their nobles were the rich 
men who led the clan because 
they could distribute wealth 
among their followers. But the 
system by which the gifts, of the 
chief were squandered among 
his followers has disappeared, 
and has been succeeded by 
Government registration, which 
secures for the fishermen their 
property in trap, lines and nets, 
and in their dogs, which carry 
40-pound burdens. 

INHOSPITABLE MARS 

v ;Some further evidence of Sir 
James Jean’s statement that 
the earth is the only planet 
where" life as we know it; can 
exist is furnished by recent 
examinations of the atmosphere 
of Mars. 

These have been made by the 
spectroscopes of the big tele¬ 
scopes of Mount Wilson,- Cali¬ 
fornia,; an^ have been checked 
with the .utmost care. They 
reveal, that the amount of free.* 
oxygen on Mars is so small as to 
be negligible ; and .that the water 
vapour is one-twentieth at - the 
most of _ that in the earth's 
atmosphere. Whether this puts 
an end to the idea of Martian 
canals it is not possible, to say ; . 
Some vegetation, may exist there, 
but Mars as a world for human 
beings seems less and less in¬ 
viting. . : . 

About Insects SEEN IN A WINDOW nothing serious 



A Zebra and her foal enjoy a frolic at the London Zoo 


Changing the Menu at the Zoo 


Ciiortage of imported supplies 
’ compels the Zoo to vary the 
diet of its birds and animals, 
among the changes being 
vegetables for fruit, bread and 
potatoes j for seed, and leaves 
and acorns for hay and corn. 

‘ Animal tastes and digestion 
are more tolerant than most 
people imagine. Supposed to be 
entirely dependent on Iceland 
moss, reindeer thrive on hay, 
while a ration of cake made from 
sesame seeds enables them, like 
our common deer, to grow antlers 
of enormous weight and spread. 


Reindeer are not even strictly 
vegetarian; in Lapland during 
the great migration, of lemmings 
reindeer eat hundreds of thou¬ 
sands^ these little animals, and 
our. own deer will eat rabbits 
during a hard winter in Scotland. 
Indeed, a stag in the Highlands 
was known to go from trap to 
trap eating the rabbits in them. 

■ Strangest of all tastes is that 
of the hinds, which, now that the 
stags are again shedding their 
antlers, eat them, queerprovender 
for teeth regarded as fashioned 
simply for munching vegetation. 


Just now, ev'en in this land of 
outs, freer almost than any other 
from insect pests,' the midges 
are beginning to bite at eventide, 
and soon the gnats will,. too. 
They will be followed by the 
horse-fly, the most pernicious of 
all the biters, though happily it 
lives only 76 days. Among the 
bees the drones live a few weeks, 
the workers eight to ten months; 
the. queen bee will reign for six 
or seven years. 

These varied examples lend 
point . to the ' statement by 
an American naturalist that, 
although there are 600,000 kinds 
of insects, only 200 are enemies 
of man. The rest are his friends 
for the most part, some of them 
close friends, helping to produce 
silk and cotton and linen, 
fertilising his fruit trees, and 
doing so much necessary work 
for him that we may put down 
80 per cent of all insects as useful. 

Something of the same kind* 
is true' of bacteria, which have 
such a bad name for producing 
human ills. According to Pro¬ 
fessor W. Topley, of the Royal 
College of Science, most bacteria 
are quite harmless to man, who 
could not continue to exist.with¬ 
out the multitudes of useful ones. 

IN ABERDEEN 

Two men from Somerset were 
looking round Aberdeen the other 
day. They were sailors, and anxious 
, to enjoy a good meal ashore. 

While studying a menu a lady 
went up to them, saying with a 
Scottish accent : “ You laddies 

are from a mine-sweeper off the 
coast, aren’t you ? Well, then, 
you’ll be hungry. Here, take this, 
and tuck in." 

Pushing a pound note into their 
hands, she ran off before they had 
time to thank her. 


We are all trying to see the 
funny side of our difficulties. 
That is what the confectioner 
did when he put up this notice : 

‘"You wai£t chocolates. We 
want chocolates. It is tough luck, 
but thank God we are both here 
to want them." 

THE LIGHT OF THE 
FUTURE 

Vapour lamps threaten to com¬ 
pete with the familiar electric 
light bulb. In the United. States 
25,000,000 were turned out last 
year, and factories are being lighted 
with them because of their freedom 
from casting shadows. 

These lamps were becoming 
familiar on some of our main roads 
before the Blackout days. ' , 

The mercury vapour lamp sheds 
a rather forbidding green light, but 
the new fluorescent lamps,- which 
operate by making use of phos¬ 
phorescent substances in their 
make-up, are of many colours, day¬ 
light \yhite, blue, green, pink, gold, 
and fed, the last two aided by 
coloured glasses. The heating elec¬ 
trodes which set the " phosphors " 
glowing regulate the strength of 
the lighting from 175 to 500 candles. 

The Heroic Spirit 

A story of a heroic Greek 
soldier has been recorded by 
The Times. There were British 
and Australian officers in the 
hospital .at Knossus when the 
Germans took the place, and it 
was due to this soldier’s courage 
and daring that they were all 
able to* escape. 

The soldier, a youth of 20, 
took a note to the captive officers 
from an Australian company 
commander advising them where 
to be at a certain hour. He 
risked his life to deliver the 
note, putting on civilian clothes. 


We : heard . the other day of a 
civilian'who visited a soldiers’ mess 
in the North. He had riot: been 
in'the room long when there was a 
loud noise. A. few minutes later 
the rumble was repeated. 

J " What’s that ? " asked J the 
civilian . anxiously. " Bombs or 
thunder ? " . 

Bombs," was the reply. 

The civilian heaved a sigh of 
relief. " Thank goodness l " fie 
murmured fervently. "If it had 
been th.under.it would have qneant 
rain—and. a shower would ruin the , 
pitch and stop cricket tomorrow! " 

QUEUE STORY 

A certain northern retailer of 
; confectionery put a notice in his 
window announcing supplies of 
chocolate for sale on the morrow. 

Next morning a long queue 
gathered outside his shop, and a 
man was seen trying to elbow bis 
way through it, but was met with 
cries of “ Take your turn," and 
eventually pitched out of the 
queue. 

"All right," he shouted. " I’ll 
not open the shop at all," 
Which settled it, for he was the 
shopkeeper, ‘ . 

of a Young Greek 

I stealing through the German 
lines, interviewing the Australian 
officer to whom the note was 
addressed, and returning through 
the German lines. The officers 
stepped out of the back entrance 
of the hospital and made their 
way through the orange groves, 
then walked 1000 yards in full 
view from 12 German machine- 
guns, whose gunners may have, 
taken them far civilians. The 
officers are now in Egypt. We 
do not know where the Greek 
soldier is, but we wish him a 
high reward of his great courage. 
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The Children 


The Editor’s Table 


John Carpenter House, London 


above the hidden waters of the ancient River 
Fleet , the cradle of the journalism of the world 


The Silent 
Minute 


Country Schools For 
the Country 

country correspondent who 
finds that school garden 
lessons havp already talcen ,a 
popular place in country schools 
asks if they do not point the way 
to a greater love of the country 
and a proper teaching of country- 
craft’in, rural schools. 

It certainly would be excellent 
if something could 'be done to 
provide country children with a 
wider knowledge of country, life, 
and a better equipment for it, 
than is usually done in schools. 

The notion that the farm¬ 
worker is doing menial' tasks 
should be uprooted. This is 
already .being done, in part, by 
better wages, improved housing, 
and the opportunity for amuse¬ 
ments and after-school education/ 
But if practical lessons in country 
trades, given by real craftsmen, 
could take the place of subjects 
which are of little interest to 
the average’village boy and girl 
an important step forward would 
be taken. If they want to learn 
other subjects afterwards they 
will do so; if they have no such 
desire, no, amount of schooling 
will make them learn. 

sThe provision of facilities for 
a real “country education “ 
might well be one of the aims of 
those interested in the future of 
village life. 

Wc Must Speak Free 

long as we remain, we must 
speak free, 

Though all the storm of Europe 
on us break ; t 

No little German State arc we, 
But the one voice in Europe : 

, wc must speak; 

That if tonight our greatness 
were struck dead, 

There might be left some record 
of the things we said. 

Tennyso’n in 1852 

© 

OFFICIAL WASTE 

The waste of paper continues 
to be appalling. The latest 
evidence we have of it is in the 
official forms sent out to users of 
petrol. We measured one the 
other day and found it 15 inches 
long and 10 inches wide, covering 
more than 100 square inches of 
paper that could easily be saved 
if the form had been plain and 
simple instead of official and 
bewildering. 


Six Days Shalt 
Thou Labour 

|t is not a little surprising that 
it should need new ex¬ 
perience to reveal again to those 
in authority that “ six days 
shalt thou labour ” is a true 
rule of industry. Seven days a 
week, so- far from producing 
more weapons of war, is giving 
us less. The human frame can 
endure much fatigue, but not 
unending work all the week. 

The endeavour to sweeten 
Sunday labour by paying double 
rate seems to have failed, and 
it leads, not unnaturally,' to 
absentees on weekdays. - The 
overworked man, knowing that 
he can get double pay for a 
Sunday, takes a day off on a 
weekday for recreation. This, 
too, might have been foreseen. 
All experience has shown that a 
six-day week gives a better 
result in the long run; 

© , 

MILK OR BEER? 

Qur milk is being cut down 
in two directions. We are 
rationed to six-sevenths of our 
normal supply, and pasture land 
is being ploughed up to increase 
the quantity of home-grown corn. 

We are asking ourselves how 
much of this increased acreage 
under the plough will be used 
for the growth of barley and the 
brewing of beer. 

Milk is more essential as a 
national food than ever in war-, 
time. Any increased consump¬ 
tion of beer, is merely sympto¬ 
matic of war nerves. 

, • ■ © 

The Urchin to the 
Gestapo 

A Gestapo Brute strutting 
pompously along in Bergen 
the other day, seeking whom he 
might devour, came upon a 
.street urchin with a copy of 
The Times, which mysteriously 
reaches Norway still. Severely 
questioning the lad as to how 
he came into possession of this 
treasure from a land of freedom, 
he received an answer which 
we pass on as an example of 
urchin wit and courage : 

Get it? I'm a subscriber, of 
course . 

© ■’ 

JUST AN IDEA 
Does not the worst challenge us 
to live at our best ? 


The CbLwas one.of the first 
newspapers ' to support the idea 
of the Silent Minute. This , is the 
story of its origin. 

Jn the last war, during the fight¬ 
ing in , the mountains round 
Jerusalem, two officers of a West 
Country battalion were in a billet 
on the hillside at the mouth of a 
cave, on the eve of a battle. One 
of the Two, a man of unusual 
character and vision, realising 
that his days oil earth were to 
be shortened, summed up his 
outlook in these words : 


I shall not come through this 
scrap and, like millions of other 
men, it will • be my destiny to go 
on now. You will survive and 
live to see a final conflict fought 
out in- every continent. When 
that time conies remember us. 
We shall long to play our part , 
wherever we may be. Give us the 
opportunity to do so, for that war 
for us will be a righteous . war. 
We shall be an unseen but mighty 
army. Give us the chance to 
pull our weight. You will still 
have time available as your 
servant ;* lend us a moment of it 
each -day and through ■ your 
Silence'give us our opportunity. 
The power • of Silence is greater 
than you know. When those' 
tragic days arrive do not forget us. 

The next day the speaker was 
killed, and his companion was 
wounded and left with the enemy, 
but escaped to the British lines. 
He has now inspired the Big 
Ben Silent Minute before ■ the 
nine o'clock news each night in 
memory of his friend, 

- - 

How It Must End 

From a Correspondent 

A he we thinking that we must 
end this war as we began it, 
with a right to send our children 
to a better school than our neigh¬ 
bours, and to own more empire 
than any mere foreigners ? 

We must think more unselfishly 
than that, and be on guard 
against those who confuse free¬ 
dom with the economic power of 
any exploiter to do what he likes 
with his own. * 


We must maintain cultural 
freedom of all nations and a 
proper independence in their 
political lives. Governments 
must serve peoples and not 
dominate them, 


Under the Editor's Table 


0 NE n^ed not expect generals 
to spatkle in conversation,, 
we are told, ’ It is not a general 
characteristic. 

0 

WE can all attend Nature's 
wonderful exhibition of 


spring and summer. 
Without even a season 
ticket, 

0 

Milk may be cut 
again. For solid 
reasons. 

- " E - , 

Some housewives 
are ivorried over 
the food rationing. 
Can't make the eggs 
go round.. 


Jf you write to someone in the 
Middle East the reply niay 
come by photo - letter. The 
answer will be in the negative. 

0 "• 

(JOURAGE runs high in'the 
. Italian army, says a Rome 


International economic prob¬ 
lems must be tackled in the 
right spirit of internationalism 
even though national sovereignty 
may be limited; thqs freer trade, 
the life blood of the'universe, 
must be organised and a higher 
standard of life for all achieved. 
International control of any 
armed forces is essential. 


Peter Puck 


spokesman. . But 


Wants to know cowardice runs fast, 

' r _ : 0 . 



If fishermen are 
losing their.net 
profits 


Labour is divided 
on the subject 
of family allowances. 
Family allowances 
will be divided too. 

0 

power will turn 
the tide, says Lord 
Halifax, We thought 
the moon did that. 


In short, all nations, victors 
and vanquished and neutrals 
alike, must, agree that none 
can be judge of his own cause, 
.and submit all international 
grievances to an international 
tribunal for impartial judgments 
© 

His Masterpiece 

VWe have come upon an old 
account of the Maginot 
Line, once so.famous and now so 
forgotten. No army could ever 
force it, we read, but the chief 
interest of it all is in these eight 
words': 

The plans are the masterpiece 
of Marshal Petain, > 


Preparing For Action 



Fleet Air Arm mechanics preparing 
a Fairey Fulmar for flight 



Men of the Royal Artillery bringing 
a 25-pounder gun into action 


The Treasure Ship of Sutton Hoo 


Many people might have been 
wondering what has happened to 
the? site of the great discovery *of the 
Saxon treasure. ship - at Sutton t Hoo¬ 
rn Suffolk, and we have asked a 
Suffolk friend to tell us. This is 
,what he writes. 


|f the war had not intervened the 
* public would have been able 
to visit Sutton Hoo and see the 
actual site where the great 
treasure ship of Anglo-Saxon 
times was found. 


When the work of excavation 
was completed the cast of the 
ship in the sand (for it was 
nothing more) was clearly visible, 
but- exposure to the weather, 
especially, during the winter, 
would soon have destroyed all 
traces of the vessel. So the 
diggings were filled in with 
bracken, kept in place by sand. 
It is doubtful, however/ whether 
even this protection has been 


adequate to resist the breaking 
up effects of frost and thaw, an 
it may well be that'the hast < 
the ship may. have now di 
appeared. 

But, even so, we may conso 
ourselves with the knowledge tin 
fine photographs and drawing 
of the ship and its wonderful coi 
tents are in existence, and thei 
is very good reason to belic\ 
that when peace returns tl 
Trustees of the British Musetu 
will publish a magnificent a< 
count of this unique discover 

Moreover, there are still oth< 
mounds to excavate at Sutto 
Hoo, one of them being as big : 
that which covered the treasui 
ship, so that further wondei 
may await the archaeologist 
spade. 

It will be 011c of the/ gre? 
thrills awaiting us in peace-tin 
to see these mounds opened:. 


Bird Telepathy? 


Jf there is such a thing as tele-' 
pathy, or thought transference, 
it would seem to exist among the 
wheeling flocks of birds just now, 
when they seem to move as if 
inspired by a single thought. 
But a better explanation has ' 
recently been put forward. 

Birds, which . have , flown in 
the air for more than 200 million 
years; are at the summit of one 
kind of evolution. We have to 
think before acting. They do not; 
their movements are instinctive. 
To - them a single second may 


be split into sixtieths, so thi 
thought of what to' do tak< 
hardly any time at all. 

This rapid imitation of the 
companions in'a combined fligl 
khows this uncanny anticipatic 
in a remarkable way. The sen* 
of alteration in direction 1 of tl 
flock is practically instantaneoi 
in action, so that swooping, sta 
lings, for example, do not dip 1 
the same time but appear to pou 

Timing, not telepathy, cxplait 
the bird's flight, which, like n 
in its life, is governed by instinc 
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If Things Come to 
Worst 

Two Fire-Watchers Talking 

were out on the night job best poetry on-sixpence a day, 

of fire-watching. ' * Plain living and high thinking’ 

** Has it ever;. v - struck you always gq hand in hand , ,is what 
aid I) that next August, when old Wordsworth would say, and 
ic cornfields are ripe and dry he knew. -Well, this professor 
ady for harvest, Jerry will start I’m talking about would always 
ropping his incendiaries on the be quoting these words, and‘the 
irvest instead of the houses ? ” .pamphlet gave him.the idea that ' 

" You're right,” he answered, he . would go one better and see 
and it won’t be ’a simple if he couldn’t manage to live on 
lsiness putting those fires out. fourpence. 

reckon a good upstanding corif- " He had his porridge' and 
-Id with a bit of wind blowing' milk to start with that would 
ill be fiiined in twenty minutes.” account for. something over' a 
■‘•I'think it’s going to be as penny. Then, when he went 
nich of a .menace as~the U-boats, for his daily walk along the 
; I were a' farmer I should con- countryside, he would look out 
nitrate on root crops, and for hazel nuts or filberts, or a 
specially potatoes. Incendiaries walnut tree if he was lucky. 

)uldn J t*hurt them.” That would be in the autumn, of 

course. There Would be black- 
Boiled Grass * .'berries, too, and hawthorn berries 
“ That’s right,” was the reply ; 'for the trouble of picking. In 
we may be in a tight corner, spring he would get young 
nd we ought to be thinking how dandelions, or the first shoots of 
e can help out if the worse the wild garlic in the hedge, and 
}mes to the worst. In the young nettles, ^ In one sermon, 

Russian, famine they stripped the preached to us in college, he said 
natch off their barns and made that if a student only disciplined 
; into a sort of bread. My word, his stomach to the simplest and 
would rather eat grass. A man commonest things he could save 
bo was a prisoner in Germany three shillings a day, which was 
il through the war told me that equivalent ^ to a scholarship of 
:iey actually used to boil grass ^5° a year,” 
they got the chance, and if the _ ■ ■ . 

rass was fresh and tender it was , ' The .Gipsy Life 

at unpalatable, and did help , .« That reminds me of Matthew 

) fill up the vacuum." Arnold’s Scholar Gipsy;” replied 

‘‘• I shouldn’t be surprised my mate. ■ “ As a matter of 
t said); Nebuchadnezzar seems t fact, if the worse does'come to 
> have pulled through on it." the Worst, the gipsies will have a 
" When you come to think of better time than, anybody. They 

said my friend, " see this will make shift for themselves, 
udding leafage on the.hawthorn if anyone can. Their hand is 
ree. We used to eat lots of it against every man.; The gipsy 
’hen we were children; We child begins ; early to know his 
ailed it bread and cheese. And way about all manner of odd 
here is watercress .in plenty in jobs, and to have odd ways of 
iie brooks and dykes. Water- shifting for itself. They snare 
ress is one of the crucifers, and game and moles or fish. They 
lie botany books say, all crucifers know whefe the pheasant eggs" 
re ‘edible. Mind you, that in- are. They train their dogs to 
hides all cresses—all cabbages, nose out the pig-nuts hidden 
iirnips, radish, garlic, and mus- under the oak roots. They get 
ird, a pretty long list. I expect in the pick of the mushrooms for 
erbalists could tell us a whole the early market before the sun 
it of other edibles as well. Many is up. They fall back on young 
eople. put nasturtium leaves in nettles for Soup -When there is 
heir salads, and the French put nothing to scrounge in the 
i sorrel leaves and dandelion." fields. The Greeks'in the early 

• . days fed on acorns, and the early 

Fourpence . a Day . • Romans fed on beech-nuts and 
" Vos ■ that romind>? ’me IT .made oil out.of bcechmast. I 
aid) of ’an eccentric professor it 'shouldn't wonder if there are 
ambridge who was a vegetarian n0 ^ scientists at work now trying 
nd president of the Vegetarian exploit the food values for 
ociety. He read a pamphlet man and beast of acorns beech- 
n how to live on sixpence a day. .. nu ^ s / an( ^ horsechestnuts too. 

'hat, by the way, was all it cost All Clear was sounded. The 
Vordsworth and his sister to live last. Jerry had gone home. ; So 
t Dove Cottage. He wrote his ; did we. 

Salford to Salford 

AST September, when Salford concert was held. Helping with. 

arranged to have a War the concert were some airmen 
Veapons Week, they wrote to frqm the Canadian Air Force 
ialford in Ontario asking for help. Training School, and one of them 
Tie Canadian Salford is a tiny was an English boy, who told 
ilacc of 73 souls, and had just them all about Salford and Man¬ 
aged 400 dollars for :the Red Chester, and the famous canal 
'ross, so they said, ” Yes, if you on which they stand,. This gave 
rill give us time.” a great impetus to the effort. 

As soon as the snow began to and goods for the sale poured in, 
lelt (in March) they sent out including crops of alfalfa, oats, 
iftcen farm trucks to canvass .wheat, roots, and cheese. The 
he country round for salvage, hamlet and 400 farmers, raised 
riiicff was sold at a mammoth 4 r 5 8 ' ' to the Lancashire Salford's 
ale; and at the same time a great joy. ■ ■ 



T tell you there is something 
A splendid in the man who will 
not always obey. Why, if we had 
done as the kings told ns five 
hundred years ago we should have 
all been slaves. If we had done 
as the priests told us we should 
all have been idiots. If wc had 
done as the * doctors have told us 
we would all have been dead. We 
have been saved by disobedience. 
We have been saved by that, 
splendid thing called independence, 
and I want to see more of it; I 
want to see children raised so that 
they will have -it. 

Robert G. Ingersoll 

A Scrap From William Blake 

pREPARp, prepare the iron helm 
of war. 

Bring forth the lots, cast in the 
, spacious orb. 

Prepare* your hearts for Death’s 
cold hand! Prepare . • . 
Whose fatal scroll is that ? 

Methinks tis mine. 

Why sinks myheart, why faltereth 
my tongue ? , 

Had I three lives, I’d die in such 



The Threatened Homes of England 


Christina Rossetti’s Prayer ] 

(V Lord my God, perfect us in > 
such patience that we may be 
in no haste to escape from toil or < 
loneliness or suffering ; yet ever in » 
haste tp serve Thee, to please Thee, 
and when Thou wilt to go home 
to Thy Presence. Amen 

THE AVENGERS 

Dill at the anvil, Lcn at the i 
loom, ' * * i 

Fred at the herring-nets, Jack 1 
with the ewes, / i 

These men are England, 1 

Her spirit and thews. . { 

Kind men and stubborn, quiet £ 
men and strong, . J 

Firm men with tender hearts, ( 
good inen and just, ‘ 3 

These have made England ( 

A land all men trust. ^ 

Savage Dictators, striving your J 
worst, j 

These are your conquerors. Know 3 
with dismay 

The free men of England 
Have brought you to bay, 

Joan Begbie 

' ■ . 1 

The Apathy That Should 
Make a Statue Leap 

T am aware that many, object to 
A the severity of my language; 
but is there not cause for severity ? 

I will be as harsli as Truth and as 
uncompromising as Justice. On this 
subject I do not wislf to think, or 
speak, or write, with moderation. 
No ! No I Tell a man whose house 
is on fire to give a'moderate alarm ; 
tell the mother to gradually ex- 
’tricate her babe from the fire into 
which it has fallen—but urge me not 
to use moderation in a cause like, 
the present. I am in earnest; I 
will not equivocate; I will not 
excuse;' I will not retreat a single « 
inch; and I will be heard. The 
apathy of the people is enough to 
make every statue leap from its 
pedestal and hasten to the resur¬ 
rection of the dead. 

William Lloyd Garrison 

Little Brief Authority 

]\/Tan, proud man,- 

Drest in a little brief 
authority, 

Most ignorant of what he’s most 
assur’d, . 

His glossy essence—like an angry 
ape, 

Plays such fantastic tricks before . 
high heaven 

As make the angels weep. 

Shakespeare 


The stately homes of England ! 

How beautiful they stand. 
Amidst their tall ancestral trees, 
O’er all the pleasant land ! 

The deer across their greensward 
bound 

Through shade and sunny gleam, 
And the swan glides past them 
with the sound 
Of some rejoicing stream. 

The merry homes of England ! 
Around their hearths by night, 
What gladsome looks of house¬ 
hold love 

Meet in the rudely light l 
There woman’s voice flows forth 
in song, 

Or childish tale is told, 

Or lips move tunefully along 
Some glorious page of old.. 

The blessed homes of England ! 
How softly on their bowers 
Is laid the holy quietness 
That breathes from Sabbath 
hours! 

Solemn, yet sweet, the church- 
bells’ chime 


Floats * through their woods at 
morn; . 

All other sounds, in that. still 
time, , 

Of breeze and leaf are born. 

The cottage homes of England ! 
By thousands on her plains, ■ 
They are smiling o’er the silvery j 
brooks - ' 

And round the hamlet fanes. 
Through glowing orchards forth 
they peep, ■ \ 

Each from its noolCof leaves; 
And fearless there the lowjy 
sleep. 

As the birds beneath their.eaves. 

The free, fair homes of England 1 
Long, long in hut and hall 
May hearts of native proof be 
reared 

To guard each hallowed wall! * 
And green for ever be the groves, 
And bright the flowery sod, 
Where first the child’s glad spirit 
loves , 

Its country and its God ! 

Felicia *H emans 


The Man and the Machine 


A certain type of flimsy 
romantic has been too ready 
with abuse of. a mechanical 
age, , just as a certain type of 
imaginative writer with a smat¬ 
tering of science has been too 
gross in his adulation. 

The machine, when mastered 
and directed by the huiflan spirit, 
may lead to a noble enlargement 
of life. Enterprises which make 
roads across pathless mountains, 
collect the waters over a hundred 
thousand miles to set the desert 
blossoming, build harbours on 
harbourless coasts, tame the ele¬ 
ments to man's uses—these are 


the equivalent today of the great 
■ explorations and adventures of: 
the past. So, too, the patient 
work of' research laboratories, 
where to the student a new. and 
startling truth mayjeap at any 
moment from the void. Those 
who achieve such things are as 
much imaginative creators as 
any poet, as much conquerors 
as any king. If a man so, 
dominates - a machine that it 
becomes part of him he may 
thereby pass out of a' narrow 
world to an ampler ether, 

John Buchan in 
Memory-Hold-the-Door 


IN ALL THE AGES TO DIE NO MORE 

Jn the world a man lives in his J^eath is as the foreshadowing 
own age ; in solitude, in all of life. We die that we riiay 

the ages. E. P. De S£nancour die no inore. Hooker 










The Achilles Statue in Hyde Park, London, erected in 1822 by 
the women of Britain in honour of the Duke of Wellington. 
His great victory over Napoleon was won 126 years ago this 
week. In spite of its name, the statue, by Sir Richard 
Westmacott, does not represent Achilles ; it is adapted from 
one of the Horse-Tamers on the Monte Cavallo in Rome. 
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Youth is Preparing 
For Better Days 

Tt is.widely realised today that war conditions are adding 
* greatly to the difficulties and dangers that beset boys and 
girls when they leave school to face the world. 

The Board of Education, to their great credit, recognised 
from the beginning of the war that they had a special duty to 
fulfil to all between 14 and 20 who had left school and lacked 
the opportunity for using what leisure, they had in training 
themselves to become useful citizens. 


It was obvious that the few 
years in the elementary schools 
were ‘not enough, social and 
physical training being arrested 
at the stage when they were 
most needed. The Blackout, the 
sjtrain .of War, and the. break-up 
of farpily life clearly created con- . 
diti'ons. which were a serious 
menace \o youth. ■ .. 

Voluntary effort , in,«Clubs, 
Churches, Evening Institutes, 
Scouts,'Guides, and so on; has. 
done much, but the war, though 
it gave' to these, movements 
greater opportunities of service*; 
also added to their difficulties, 
club premises, for example, being 
taken for war purposes'.; 

The Boards Responsibility 

Yet, though .local authorities 
have helped, more . than half 
the; boys and: girls belong to' no' 
organisation at all; in some parts 
of the country, indeed, ^facilities 
for recreation hardly existed a 
year ago. ’The Government 
therefore "determined that / the 
Board "■ of "Education should 
undertake a direct responsibility 
for youth welfare. v 

There has unfortunately, been 
some misunderstanding of what 
is being done, and not a little 
criticism has been heard of the 
spending of public money in tins 
connection. 

In the first place it must be 
remembered that the Education 
Act of 1918 recognised,- for the 
first Time, the need for social and 
physical training .among, young 
people, and that the Act of 1921 
authorised certain public expen¬ 
diture on organisation/premises, 
# and teachers of craftworkr The 
"Board of Education announced 
the appointment of a National 
Youth Committee, including 
members of local education autho¬ 
rities, voluntary organisations, 
and experts in physical training., 
One of its first grants was for 
the Central Council of Recreative 
Physical Training, that excellent 
organisation which supplies 
leaders and' cooperates with any 
youth organisation, voluntary 
or otherwise. * 

The Challenge of Youth 

' The setting up of Local Youth 
Committees was called for in 
each area, stressing the need for 
the close association of local 
authorities and voluntary organi¬ 
sations, and, in order to ensure 
that their own views should be 
heard it was recommended that 
- young people should have seats_ 
on these committees as well as’ 
representatives of the organisa¬ 
tions. None who might' help 
With advice was to be ignored. 

The response to this appeal 
was almost universal, and last 
June the Board sent out a 
circular called the Challenge of 
Youth, dealing with the basic 
nature of, the scheme—the build¬ 
ing of character. Any attempt at 
State-controlled uniformity, it 
declared, would be both stupid 
and perilous, wholly alien to the 


spirit of this country ; but it was 
the function of the State to focus 
and lead the efforts of all engaged 
in Youth Welfare, to help exist¬ 
ing organisations "without im¬ 
pairing their independence, and 
to. ensure _ that. the. ground' was . 
covered as never before.- -.Taking ' 
the initiative in their, own areas, ■ 

• providing means, of .cooperation, 
encouraging existing bodies ■ to'] 
extend • their Work, * and filling 
gaps -wherever, .they remained;, 
-were the obvious functions _of. 
the local authorities. 

Having summed up the varied 
ways in - which young .people 
could be trained in body, and 
•mind, the Challenge of .Youth 
circular emphasised the need of 
leadership, and leadership spring¬ 
ing from the life of'youth* itself: 
As it is on local genius and local ; 
patriotism that the foundations 
of democracy rest, our youth ] 
should be offered "opportunities.. 
for service at its own : doors. ; 

Greater Opportunities . 

While this organised coopera¬ 
tion has helped .existing organi-, 
sations during the difficult days, 
of the war, the idea that young 
people should * have greater op¬ 
portunities of service arid leader- 
ship has led to the formation in 
many parts of the country of 
Youth Service Corps. These have 
attracted many boys and girls 
who 1 .have not been drawn into 
any other youth organisations ; 
indeed, - in East ^Suffolk three in 
every four who joined had never 
been members of anything after 
leaving school. Within three 
months 142 Youth Squads were 
at work in Suffolk villages-doing 
every kind of helpful work, and; 
each becoming in its own way a 
social unit. 

Hertfordshire soon had 100 
squads with over 1000 members, 
while towns like Bradford, Liver-, 
pool, Plymouth, and Bolton led 
the way in organising young folk 
to run their own organisations. 1 

Obviously all this is work of 
first-rate national importance, 
helping in a hundred ways to 
bring victory nearer, and to 
build lip for the peace which will 
need the whole effort of the nation 
for binding the wounds of war and 
strengthening the foundations of 
the new age in which so many of 
our dreams will come true. 

Storing Up Health 
For the Winter 

Sir Wilson Jameson, our Chief 
Medical Officer of Health, gives 
us these simple rules to observe, 
during the summer, so that we 
can lay in a store of good health 
for next winter; 

1. Eat more potatoes and, 
vegetable foods. 

2. Eat nationals wheatmeal 
bread. 

3. Take full advantage of the 
two extra hours of daylight by 
going out into the sunshine 
whenever you can. 


Angels of the 
Blitz 

Who are they ? Merseyside 
will tell you. They are the 
drivers and crews of the Queen’s 
Messenger .and other mobile 
canteens. During the recent 
Merseyside raids, day after day 
for 12 days, these women rushed 
hot food and drink to workers and 
homeless folk, with no thought 
of danger. Bombs straddled the 
streets where their cars were 
parked, fires flamed all round 
them, but they went on ladling 
out soup and cutting sandwiches.- 
We are . told of two elderly 
women who worked the whole 
day without a break ; when they 
were urged to rest they could 
only; weep, . saying .it was" their, 
duty fo. stay-—and they stayed; 


C. B. Fry’s Letters 
to Cricket Lads 

6—The Spirit of the Game 

]yjANY boys play cricket ajid games is that while play is i 
football and other games -progress no one should be allowe 
at schools where such pursuits to talk except the captain, 
are organised and supervised It is not easy to hold one 
by experienced grown-ups. But tongue; and it is not easy ,1 
many boys have to organise their keep one’s temper. English bo^ 
own games, and these notes are do not " lose their hair ” i; 
for them. names and souabble—at leas 



It is worth while to remember 
that, although the. playing of 
cricket is only a game, the 
arrangement and* management 
of it require just the same quali¬ 
fies as are valuable in much more 
serious' affairs of life. The boy 
who proves himself a good 
manager or secretary of a games 
club is precisely the boy who 
will be found'efficient in business. 

When people talk about the 
educational value of games they 
often 'do not know what they 
r^ean,'or else are exaggerating 
the moral training to be obtained 
frorft games. The .truth is that 
the educational value chiefly 
consists in the practice obtained 
in organising* and* managing 
things; and people—in getting 
results out of things and jpeople. 

Temper in Play 

A good boy-manager is not 
common, but-to try to be. such 
" a boy, if you have the chance; is 
more than well, worth while, .for 
to be so you must learn to think 
. in things, and not only in words: 

In games one ,of the greatest 
spoil-sports is . talking. 1 .The 
amount of sheer “ jaw ” that 
goes on in boys’ games is quite 
, wonderful, but it is very bad for 
the game. A golden rule for boys’ 


games is that while play is in 
-progress no one should be allowed 
to talk except the captain. 

It is not easy to hold one’s 
tongue; and it is not easy to 
keep one’s temper. English boys 
do not " lose their hair ” at 
games and squabble—at least, 
not 'often. But there is another 
kind . of losing one’s temper—I 
mean more or less sulking, being 
surly ,and uncompanionable, 
which is not uncommon. 

Fortune Follows the Gay 

This kind" of temper occurs 
when things, go wrong. It : is a 
pity ; it does no' good ; and we ' 
all are liable to ft, : though we 
learn to hide it pretty success¬ 
fully, Better to hide it than to 
show it, but better still to master 
it and altogether eliminate it; 

• . One'should remember—though 
it is difficult—that cricket is a 
game of chance as well as of skill, - 
and things are sure to go'wrong ; 
sometimes. Of, course/ ;thc’ v 
greater the skill, the less room 
there is for mere luck. W. G. 
Grace did not depend on luck for 
his success, but he.had his share 
of bad luck as a batsman. 

It is a-curious fact that the 
optimistic cricketer, who be-- 
lieves in -his own good luck, and 
is not put out when hc~has bad 
luck, is nearly always more for¬ 
tunate than the pessimist. For¬ 
tune follows the gay : ill-luck . 
pogs the cross-patch. The smilef 
gets the' full-pitch to. leg ; the . 
scowler the straight-shooter for , 
his first ball. C. B. F. * 


One Door Shuts— 
Another Opens 

Lancashire folk are fond of 
saying " If the good Lord closes- 
one door He opens three more. ’ ’ 
Lancashire cotton fabrics 'de¬ 
signed for the natives of ‘West 
Africa, which now cannot -be 
delivered because of the war, are 
being exported to the United 
States, Mexico, • and South 
America with even more success. 

Dyed to the bright colours 
suited to the brilliant climate 
of West Africa, it was thought 
they , might not be acceptable in 
America, but they are selling 
like hot cakes. 

The Vanishing Trick 

From a Correspondent 

It was a dark night in Scot¬ 
land. A little man with a long 
white pole boarded a bus, and as 
there was no room for him inside 
he stood on the step, keeping 
his pole upright. 

A few minutes after the bus 
had started the conductor noticed 
that the little man and /his 
pole had disappeared.'Anxiously 
ringing the bell; he jumped off 
the bus, ran back, and looked for 
his missing passenger. 

He found him lying on the top 
of a policeman. Neither was much 
hurt, but both had been very 
startled, for the policeman, see¬ 
ing the white pole, had taken it 
for the handrail, and grasped it 
firmly as he jumped to swing 
himself on to the bus l 


China Carries On Under Fire 


Qhina has lost ninety per cent 
of industrial areas to the 
Japanese invader, but she. is 
determined to rebuild her indus¬ 
tries on a new plan. In Free 
China; in the valleys and among 
the mountain villages of the 
west, a chain of small coopera¬ 
tive societies is springing up, and 
it is planned ultimately to have 
thirty, thousand of them in 
fifteen provinces. Already two 
thousand are established. ■ 

They are producing societies, 
and at present are mainly small 
workshops weaving cotton cloth 
and wool blankets. /All the 
workers ; are members of the 
- society and take part in electing 
the management. . This is a new 
. principle for China, which is 
mainly accustomed to the owner- 
manager /system. In order to 
find managers of personality and 
character the central organisa¬ 
tion of the cooperative movement 
has called in thcr help of .mis¬ 
sionary ' societies and Christian 
schools and universities. 


One society is composed /of 
only seven members, while an¬ 
other in Chengtu has fifty. Tlhc: 
societies are housed in. ordinary; 
buildings, farmhouses, old . tern-; 
pies, mat sheds, and caves. They. 
are kept purposely small . at; 
present so that if bombs destroy 
one unit the loss is not great. 

Each member’s ownership in 
the society is represented by his 
share, and he must buy one on 
joining. They receive wages on 
a scale-similar to that in local 
industries, and at the end of thel 
year the net profit is divided.- 
Most of the industrial coopera-/ 
tives market their own-goods. 

These simple cooperative soci-; 
eties, . with their boards of 
management, general meetings; 
and individual members, are, 
opening up to thousands of 
Chinese new avenues of develop¬ 
ment and initiative. They are 
also teaching them more demo-. 
cratic methods, and offering to 
men of character responsible 
posts in their country’s service.' 


The Veldt in the Bronx 


'The animals walked two by 
two, not into the ark but 
on to open African plains at New 
York’s Bronx Zoo not long ago. 

The lions could hardly believe 
their good fortune when they 
were let out of their cages*. They 
ran around exploring their new 
island home, looking longingly 
across a moat to a kraal teeming 
with African animals and birds. 
There were zebra and hartebeest, 


springboks, warthogs, nyalas, 
ostriches, and secretary birds, all 
running wild in the veldt. 

It was Mayor La Guardia 
who opened the swing gates to 
let the animals surge forward; 
into their new home. Elephants 
trumpeted wildly in their freedom 
and it was surely as thrilling an 
day for the Zoo as it was for the 
2000 people who had come to see 
the opening of this five-acre veldt. ’ 
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The Cobbler’s Son 
Who Loved Books 
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Sweden Solves the 
Car Problem 


This true story of a • cobbler's.son 
is taken from ' Arthur ; Mee’s Devon, 
in the King's England series . 

^ grave and a chapel at 
Budleigh Salterton in Devon 
recall a strange little chapter of 
enterprise. 1 In' the' grave lie$ 
James Lackington, one of th6 
first popular booksellers. 

. He was born in 1746 at 
Wellington in Somerset; son of a 
cobbler, and his first venture, in 
making a living was made at ten, 
when he sold pies, puddings, and 
cakes in*the streets, so saving his 
master from bankruptcy and 
putting his rival out of business. 

The Last Half-Crown 

.,At 14 he was apprenticed to a 
cobbler and became a good work¬ 
man, but he was illiterate until 
he was 21, when he starved him¬ 
self to buy books., At 24 he' 
married a dairymaid, and after 
paying wedding expenses he had 
a penny on which to face life. 

They both worked hard, but 
Lackington ■ was driven to 
London, where it was' a great 
shock to young Mrs Lackington 
when; James spent their last 
Half-crown on a book of, poems. 
“Well,”, said he, “if. I had 
bought a dinner we. should have 
had it tomorrow and the pleasure 
would ’ have' been ; over ; but 
should we live 30 years we shall 
have these poems to feast on.” 

Presently* came the chance of 
a tiny shop with a parlour, and. 
Lackington opened it for gob¬ 
bling and , the . sale of books. 
Often they had only potatoes 
and water for dinner, and as the 
tide was turning .they - were 
stricken with . illness, and the 
young, wife died, leaving him to 


the mercy of drunken nurses and 
an errand boy who robbed him 
of nearly all he had. --With a 
little extra borrowing, and aided 
by a second marriage, he quickly 
regained lost ground, dropping 
cobbling and sticking to books.. 

! He persevered and prospered; 
he extended his operations in one 
shop after another until he had 
the biggest bookshop in England 
and (he • asserted) • the cheapest,; 
selling many books at a modest 
profit instead of a few at a high. 

He arranged his books in 
galleries in a huge shop, the 
most expensive on the ground 
floor, the !price falling as the 
buyer.rose. Soon he was able to 
set' up a carriage with liveried 
servants, and buy a country 
house in Surrey. On his carriage 
he painted /the motto, Small 
Profits Do Great Things. Success 1 
followed success, and the time 
came when he. could afford to 
retire, but he continued,in busi¬ 
ness another five years so that he 
might support some relatives. 

The Shoemaker’s Motto 

He did retire in 1791, a. 
wealthy man. He bought two 
estates in Gloucestershire, where 
he built a chapel, repeating his 
benevolence at Taunton and 
again at- Budleigh Salterton, 
where he .settled down in 1812. 
He spent £2000 on a chapel there 
and endowed it with ^150 a year 
for the minister’s salary. He 
spent • his days' ministering to 
the sick and poor, occasionally 
preaching,, and wrote, a lively 
autobiography to which he .gave 
a Latin . motto meaning ./ The 
shoemaker : happily’ abandoned 
his last.” He died in 1815. 


BEDTIME CORNER 

The Red-Haired Boy 

M other had one of her bad they reached the garden gate. 

■ headaches, and Aunt ' And by that time the bus was 
Judith had chosen that!day out of sight, 
do.invite herself to lunch. . “ Oh, what shall we do ? ” • 

“ Do you think you could cried Betty. “It’s miles 
do/the shopping 1 for me ? ” away‘from here by now.” ... 
she asked the children. “ I’ll ✓ ' ‘ 

write out a list, and you : * . j 

she didn’t forget anything. ' '' 

came up, and as Betty, jumped * 

The^chiklrea jrnew him quite ' 

' “ Hallo !” he called, when ■ ; . 

he caught sight of them. “No it isn’t,” laughed 

But Betty pretended not to someone behind them, 
hear* and began- to chatter It was the “ horrid boy ” ; 
about the play they were and he was holding out the 
rehearsing at school. precious basket. “I called 

She was so interested in you," he added, with a grin, 
what she was saying that but you didn t hear. . . 

when the bus stopped at the Betty turned pink, 

end of their lane she jumped “ Oh, thank you, thank 

iip in- such a hurry that the you! ’’ said the children both 
basket was forgotten. They together. The red-haired boy 
.only remembered it when ' wasn’t so bad after all, ■ 


“No it isn’t,” laughed 
someone behind them. 

It was the “ horrid boy ” ; 
and he was holding out the 
precious basket. “ I called 
you,” he added, with a grin, 
“ but. you didn’t hear.” . , 
. Betty turned pink. 

“ Oh, thank you, thank 
you! ’’ said the children both 
together. The red-haired boy 
' wasn’t so bad after all, ■ 


The Pack Dog 
Enlists 


If motor traffic in Sweden were Mm JWh Mm 

dependent on petrol it would tLmm mmm 

have ceased altogether by now. - - , ■ 

Instead, there are between M ANY tails are ' wagging in tribe that. the Glacier Priest 
40,000 and' 50,000 cars on the Alaska, where dog’s that decided to visit all the Eskimo 

roads, running on what is known- can carry a load of 65 pounds, tribes of North America as far 


as producer-gas. 


the equivalent of a soldier's as the Canadian border. He had 


The King of Sweden opened 1 are enlisting for war with him a 26-foot cabin stain- 

„ .. . .. . ~ . - . _'.. . 4- on Sr 1 1 Aren 


an exhibition in Stockholm this service 


less steel-boat with an 85 horse- 


spring at which the possibilities These pack-dogs belonging to . power motor, but this proved to 
of this gas were displayed. It Father Bernard .Hubbard, the be useless in ice-infested waters. 


So the native boat was started. 


is made from charcoal or wood, Glacier Priest, . have blue eyes . .. So the native boat was started, 
through dry-distillation, and and‘are a mixture of bulldog. It took the^ Eskimos a year to 
consists of about 25 per cent wolf,--and Newfoundland. The build it. First of all there was a 
carbon monoxide and nearly pack is'slung over the animal’s walrus hunt over the ice, and 
10 per cent of hydrogen and back in such a way that the then a search for driftwood. The 
hydrocarbon, the remainder weight is divided into bags on walrus skin had to be stretched 
being non-combustible! gases, each side, and the dog can travel and dried. The women split it 


hydrocarbon, the remainder weight is divided into bags 
being non-combustible! gases, each side, and the dog can tra 
.Ferries are being driven by this comfortably all day long . £ 
means, and motor-boats; and. still feel like wagging its tail, 
furnaces can be heated by it. . _ 

There is a danger of carbon In Arctic Alaska , 

monoxide poisoning by this gas, The Glacier Priest, who 


each side, and the dog can travel and dried. The women split it 
comfortably all day long . and in two • parts, while the . men 
still feel like wagging its tail. ■ fashioned the thongs, for binding 

the boat together. Not a single 
In Arctic Alaska , nail was used in its construction. 
The Glacier Priest, who is \ When the canoe was ready 


There is a danger of carbon In Arctic Alaska nail was used in its construction, 

monoxide poisoning by this gas, The Glacier Priest, who is ' When the canoe was ready 
and several fatal accidents have explorer, geologist, and mission- a 22 h-p motor was fitted in 
occurred, but these have mostly ary, has spent many years in it and, accompanied by six 
been caused bj^ the lack of proper Arctic Alaska,' and his new light- Eskimos, Father Hubbard set out. 
precautions, : weight equipment, which; in- From Nome they went north 

It has taken Sweden only a eludes a stormproof tent that nhd eastward to Cape Barrow 

year to bring this invention weighs only nine pounds, is and the Canadian border. The 

into wide use. The production .being copied by the United 2000-mile trip took six weeks, 
and distribution of the gas and States Army. On Father Hub- The canoe proved wonderfully 

the necessary generator sets bard’s advice pack dogs are to be seaworthy and navigable. It 

have given the country a much- 1 used exclusively -in Alaska in- was so light that whenever tlic 
needed new industry, which stead of sleds; for’ a dog will weather became too stormy they 
compensates to . ■some extent climb or swim after its master simply lifted the oomiak out of 
for the loss of other trade. anywhere while a sled will get the water and camped under it 
A race for cars driven by stuck. until it was safe to .go on. 

charcoal gas and wood gas, A few years ago Father Hub- Father Hubbard thinks tlic 


A race for cars driven by stuck. until it was safe to .go on. 

charcoal gas and wood gas, A few years ago Father Hub- Father Hubbard thinks tlic 
two* somewhat different forms * bard made a world’s record for Eskimos were originally Mongols 
of producer-gas,, was'' held in the longest voyage ever made in who crossed the narrow strip of 
Stockholm in February. The the Eskimo oomiak, which is water from Siberia in oomiaks. 

passenger cars covered 890 miles one of the oldest types of boat,.-1------—--—. 

in,severe snowstorm,., and; It is made of driftwood* and ■ a ' 

loaded trucks covered 760 miles, walrus skin. It was while he was 2 I 

Of 117 drivers starting, 104 spending 18/months on King llS 


completed the.course. 


Island alone with an Eskimo 


Bundles For Britain 

From a Correspondent in Surrey 


ZpiiERK are kind hearts in South - 
Africa, and they have made 
many glad and grateful hearts in 
Britain. A special branch of 
the South African Voluntary 
Service devotes itself to making 
clothes • for the poor people 
bombed out of their homes in 
our towns and cities, and taking, 
refuge in the peaceful security' 
of . our villages. South Africa 
House in London is the reception 
warehouse of these gifts, and 
from there these “ Bundles for 
Britain” are * distributed over 
the country. 

That is the official half of the 
story. The touching human side 
of it appeared when three big 
sacks were delivered to our 
billeting officer, and the good 
news travelled from the village 
hall to the evacuees. 

And what a sight it was when 
the contents were outspread on 
the trestle tables 1 Here were 
clothes for babies and young 
children, mostly knitted by 
children and their mothers in 


Johannesburg and other places 
up and down the Rand. / 

So exquisitely made they were 
that they ■ might have - been 
intended for royal nurseries, and 
when some of.tile women from 
the poorer bombed areas thronged 
in to gaze on them, as if it were 
a dress show, they could hardly 
believe their eyes. When,they, 
did understand, there was sonie 
difficulty in keeping their /lands 
from grasping them.. There were 
hundreds of. these ^knitted shoes 
and socks, undergarments and 
jumpers, and two-piece knitted 
woollies, many of them* with the 
names of the knitters attached, 
so that Bert and Mabel in 
bombed England should know 
they came as _ a personal gift 
from Betje and’Jan in Johannes¬ 
burg, with love and goodwill. 
It was a sight for .tears as Well 
as smiles. 

There were dresses for mothers 
and three fur coats as well, and 
there. is much rejoicing over 
them. 


Children's 

Teeth 

in War-Time 



And Ye Shall Walk in Seaweed Silk 

p^o\v that clothes are rationed material because they dissolve 
we are glad to hear through in soap and soda, but a method 
Professor J, B. Speakman that has been found of combining the 
we may some day be cheaply -sticky substance with a mineral 
clotlied in seaweed. . so as to get rid of this drawback. 

Now qearly worthless, except The new fibres, are declared to 
to Highland crofters, seaweed resist the action of alkalies, and 
can be converted into a sticky to be at the same' time non- 
liquid which can be driven flammable. If all this proves 
through spinnerets, like those satisfactory, and the. cost of the 
used in making artifi^al silk, so process nob too great, we may 
as to form fibres. These fibres all become modern mermaids and 
proved at first of only limited mermen, walking in seaweed silk 
usefulness for weaving into Cloth attire. . 


Even in war-time. a child’s diet 
must contain a proportion of sweet 
things for nourishment and energy. 
But sweet things cause acid-mouth, 
which encourages the, germs which 
attack and decay the teeth. To ■ 
protect the teeth a child's tooth-' 
paste should contain plenty of 
‘Milk of Magnesia,’, the most 
effective neutralizer of mouth acid 
known. Only in'one toothpaste is 
‘ Milk of Magnesia * brand antacid 
to be found, and that is Phillips* 
Dental Magnesia, . which contains 
75%.- ... . A . 

, Children who use this pleasant- 
tasting toothpaste regularly always 
have the whitest teeth and are 
practically free from decay, with its 
distressing toothache and disfiguring 
gaps. Get a tube today. 

Sold everywhere, 7|d., l/Id. and 
1/101 d. (Including Purchase Tax.) 


PHILLIPS’ 

DENTAL MAGNESIA 


'k 1 'Milk of Magnesia* is the tradl mdrli oj 
Phillips' preparation of Magnesia. ■ 







The Children s Newspaper 


THE EDITOR REGRETS 

! A man who had taken lip writing 
as a career was asked by a 
friend if he had sold anything 
yet. 

- ' " Yes,'' replied the author 
sadly; " most of my furniture 
and my overcoat/' 





ABCDEF 

A traveller, some little time 


i Our English Weather 

H AI hl gentle Spring, the poet wrote. 

That fellow was a wizard, 

For 'ere he’d written what we quote 
Spring answered with a blizzard.. 


FRIEND OR FOE? 




back, . * 

Was tilling another a history. 

Whose manner betrayed .a great 
lack 

Of sense to unravel the mystery. 

* - 

‘* Why, sir, it is strange you 
can't see, * 

Or, perhaps, it doa't meet your 
belief ; - *. 

Tis as simple as plain ABC." 

"Yes," cries t'other, " but I'm 

DBF." 


Magic Figures 

123456789 X 8 .+ 9 = 987654321 
12345678 x 8 + 8 = 98765432 , 
1234567 x 8 4- 7 = 9876543 
123456 X 8 + 6 = 987654 
12345 X 8 + 5 = 98765 • 

. 1234 X 8 + 4 == 9876 
123 X 8 + 3 = 1987 
12 X 8 + 2 = 98 
1 X 8 4-1 . 9 


The Iliad and Odyssey 

■ ■ A person named Homer went 
bankrupt, and a wit wrote this: 
That Homer should a bankrupt 
be ' -• ,.- , . " 

Is not so very odd—-d'ye see : 

If it be true, as I’m instructed. 
So Ill-he-had his books con¬ 
ducted. 


Jacko Steps Up 




How Kingsley Wrote His Name 


IP 'Jfl 


LATEST 

STYLE'S, 


5102 Til or 

Toro IF 


YY/E are alt familiar with the 
w acrobatic tomtit, and' in 


spite of accusation that it eats 
peas it is actually seeking the grubs 
that live in the pods. Eighty per 
cent of the, tit’s food consists of 
harmful insects, , and only 5 per 
cent of garden buds and fruit, 
the rest being composed of weed 
seeds, fat, and wild fruits. 


Quarles Kingsley, who wrote 
Westward Ho !, Hereward the 
Wake, and The Water Babies, was 
: born at the vicarage 
1 of Holne, Devon- S) 
shire, in June 1819. ///* / 

After, being or- 
dained he became m ”' 1 

the rector of 
Eversley in Hampshire in 1844, and 
N held the living until he died in 1875. 




CAN YOU FIND ANOTHER ? 


v Do You Live at Acton? 

^cton sounds like the Old English 
ac tun, or enclosure with the 
oaks, but in ancient documents 
the place is spelled Acantun, so 
that the name really means the 
tun, or enclosure, of Acca, a 
common Old English name.- Acca 
was probably a prominent leader 
who lived in a village in' this 
neighbourhood in days of old. 


The great statesman Canning, 
: being asked if he could find a 
rhyme ’to the name Juliana, im¬ 
mediately said : ' 1 

Walking in* the shady grove . 

- i - With my Juliana, 

: For lozenges I gave my love 
Ipecacuanha . 


Y^hile hfs'father was choosing a new hat one day Jaclco stared round 
th§ shqp .till his'eye fell on one that caught his fancy. But it was 
,out of his reach.- And there were no steps. So he piled up half a dozen 
shining top-hats and set his foot on the top. Down they went like a 
concertina-—squashed flat as a pancake. , 


Tongue Twister 

'J'iie critical cricket, critic 


Not That Kind 


■^. Cricldewood criticised the cric¬ 
ket critic's criticism at Criccieth. 


The Duke and the Bone 

The Duke of Wellington once had 
his life endangered by one of the small 
bones of a wing of a partridge when 
he was dining. .Shortly afterwards 
this poem appeared : 
gTRANGE that the duke, whose 
. • life was charmed 
'Gainst injury by ball and cartridge, 
Nor by th’ Imperial Eagle harmed, 
Should be endangered by a par- 
' tridge. 

'Twould surely every one astonie . 
As soon as ever it was known. 

That the great conqueror.of Boney, 
Himself was conquered by a bone. 





TWELVE STINGS You? eyes you s< 

1. A sting that cures fatigue.. 

: 2. A sting that.browns your bread. Other Worl 

3. A sting that.tidies your room. the . evenin , 

4 . A sting that makes trial.' 1 ... , w • 

- 5. A,sting that means taith. ■■. ■ , 

6 . A sting that cures hunger. morning Mars is 

7. A stirig that, coolcs your meat. * m the south and 

8. A sting that spoils your tools. Saturn ’ and 

9. A sting that, is possessed by the ,,Jupiter are low 

C N. ^ ■- - in the east.. The 

10. A sting that adapts things. picture shows 

11. A sting that foolish people the Moon as it 

indulge in. . . mav I..- spp.n nt 


The Wonder Word 

'JTiere is a word of letters four. 
Take two away, and four 
remain; — 

Take three away, and five before 
Your eyes you see as plain as plain., 

Answer next week 


wmsm 




A sting that makes you laugh. 


may be seen at 


next week 8 -3o on Sunday morning, June 22. 


'JTiere was a queer person of War<*. 

Who rode on the back of a bear. 
When they said, " Does it trot ? ” . 
He said, " Certainly not; 

It's a Moppsikon Floppsikon bear." 


The Roses 

'JTiis world that we are living in 
Is mighty hard to beat; 

We get a thorn with every rose, 
But aren’t the roses sweet ? * 


The State As 


People s merchant ffif 


June 2 /, 1941 


RETURN 

Here is a return made by a man 
many years ago to the Income, Tax 
Commissioners 1 
I, A. B., do declare ; 

I have but little money,to 
. spare. 

1 Little House 

1 ’Little Maid 

2 Little Boys 
2 Little Trade 

, 2 Little Land 

2 LittleMoney at command— 
Rather 2 little is my - little all 
To supply with comfort my little 
squall, - 

And 2 little to pay taxes at all. 
By this you see ‘ ' 

I have children '3 
Dependent on me, . 

A. B. ; 1 


Splendid 

Qustomer : When I bought this 
dog you said he was splendid 
for rats. Why, he won’t even 
touch them ! . 

Dealer : Well, isn’t that splendid 
for rats ? T 


LAST WEEK’S ANSWERS 

The Heading. Reading from left to right 
and from top to bottom, these are the dogs: 
Yorkshire terrier, Irish terrier, Pomeranian, 
Old English sheepd.og, collie, borzoi, bulldog, 
Pekingese, Alsatian wolfhound, St Bernard, 
Newfoundland, pug, .Dalmatian, retriever, 


fox terrier, saluki (Syrian greyhound), 
sealyham, Skye terrier, chow, bull terrier. . 


Amazing Arith- ftiA]/I\r\WWTT\ aIdI 
metic. V from ^ 'T ¥ t&b 82 L 4* II 
FIVE leaves FIE; A i L Wa SO L 0 
putting fifty < L) In SET 88 / T EM S 

‘A e , rt* 


the middle gives Ttn a Ti ~c sac f 
PILE. Now add 

twice ten times five D asa/4 Pc R TW R 
times ten, or 1000 gs P 'AN I C H 

FlD ) DLE y0Ul,: "' S AlOLlMBAT 


Other Worlds Next Week - 

Jn the 1 evening the planet Venus 
is low in the west; and in the 


The Foolish Clock 

gAiD Pat, “That clock has gone 
wrong again. It has just struck 
one eight times in succession, and 
the time.is really eight o’clock.” 


Id on Pdrle Francois 

Judge Not * 

1. 'Ne j’ugez point, afin que 
vous ne soyez point juges. 

2. Car on vous jugera du 
jugement dont vous jugez, et 
l’on vous mesurera avec la mesure 
*dont vous mesurez; 

3. Pourquoi vois-tu la paille 
qui est dans l’oeii de ton frerc ct 
n'aper^ois-tu pas- la poutre qui 
est dans ton ceil ? 

4. Ou comment peux-tu : dire 
A ton frerc : Laisse-moi oter uric 
paille de ton oeil toi qui as une 
-poutre dans le tien - 

5. Hypocrite, otc premiefement 
la poutre de ton ooil, et alors tu 
verras comment oter la paille dc 
l'ccil de ton frerc. 

From Matthew VII 


Boy. What is meant when it is 
said - that the Government sub¬ 
sidises food to keep down prices ? . 


Man. A subsidy is a help or aid, 
and the word is used to describe 
many forms of monetary help. 

. When we' say that the Govern-, 
ment* subsidises food we really 
mean that the people are helped 
when they buy food .because the 
. Government' pays, part of its price. 

• Not only,bread but a number of 
i other foods are thus sold in the 
4 shops, for less than what would- 
. otherwise be their price. . , j 


Boy. But isn’t. it the people, 
‘ ‘ the buyers of food, who supply the 
Government with money by paying 
taxes; and, if that is so, how does 
; a man gain anything by buying his 
bread for less than it cost ? If he 
gets his bread too, cheap, he must 
be .taxed to pay the difference. 


selling bread for less than it costs, 
the Government enables him to 
buy a loaf a little cheaper. 

Boy. I see. And, of course, the 
rich man is heavily taxed, so that 
it is the well-to-do who help to 
keep down the price of bread in the 
shops. . 

Man, That is so. The principle 
of subsidy to help the poor applies 
both in peace and war. In war it is 
applied-to food, but in' peace it is 
used to a large extent. Take water, 
for example. What is called a 
water rate is levied according to 
the value of a man’s house, which 
means, simply, that the rich’ man 
helps to pay for the water-supply of 
the poor man. • 


imports and most Qf our domestic 
supplies. Buying them up, or. con¬ 
trolling the price , at which thcy f 
were sold; they were easily able to, 
sell, or to control price, in such' a 
way as to help the mass of the 
people by-fixing appropriate prices,- 
as in the case of bread. ■ 


Boy. And suppose that price 
does not pay the home farmer ? 

Man. Then it is simple to see 
that the-farmer^ is* paid a-' proper 
pricq to help him to v produce. ' 

Boy.' I low does' it work’ out at 
the present time ? ' How much does 
the 4. Government s pay ou€ of its 
funds ; to J keep* food prices lower 
than they otherwise would be ? 





- Boy. Isn’t it difficult to arrange 
food subsidies ? . • • 


' Man, That would be true if all 
our people were equally well off, 
but they are not. A rich man with 
/io,qoo a year needs to eat only as 
, much , bread as a -poor man with 
10,006, pennies- a. year, so. that, it 
means much to the poor man if, by 


Man. Not at all. In war the 
Government acts as general mer- , 
chant for the; nation, controlling 
both home supplies . and cargoes 
from abroad. I cannot give you 
figures for the present .time,, because 
they'arc not.published, but at the, 
end of the last war the War Govern¬ 
ment' controlled nearly all our 


Man.'Thebill for food subsidies 
now ; approaches « f loo,009,000. a 
year,-, or, about foui: shillings ,a week 
for'eachlamily in the land. But the 
effect pot , Government ’ control ‘ is 
really much- greater - than' that. If 
the Government: - left*food" *’ un-- 
controlled' in .war- the '.shortage • oh 
supply would .cause ; prices’to soar 
like a rocket, and it would be'very 
difficult indeed -for people of small 
incomes tb liVe at all.., . / 


Doctors and Nurses recommend 
‘California Syrup Of Figs’ 


i They know it to be a perfectly safe 
and natural fruit laxative. It ensures 
gentle but thorough action and the 
kiddies love its delicious flavour. 
/When your child gets cross and 
peevish, has-a coated tongue and 
a headache, all that is needed to 


1 California Syrup of Figs,' Nature's 
own laxative .The wise motherfollows 
the advice of doctors and nurses and 
gives a dose of ‘ California Syrup'of 
Figs ’ brand laxative each week. 1/5 
and 2/10 (Including Purchase 'Tax).' 
.everywhere. , Be sure to emphasize 
1 CALIFORNIA.' 


means much to the poor man 11, by ment- controlled nearly all our incomes to live at an.., | restore health and happiness is | * CALIFORNIA.' 
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